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complexity possible in the sequence of deposits in a
river-valley are referred to a paper by King and Oakley
(22a; see also 3, 34, 37).

Often where one terrace is well shown on one
side of the river, the next terrace above or below
is better shown on the other side. In London, for in-
stance, the Strand is a narrow gravel-terrace 30 feet
above the present river; the steep slope north of it (to
Covent Garden) is the " riser " of the next step up, bare
London Clay without gravel. The level of Piccadilly
is that of the next (Taplow) terrace, which slopes gently
up to Regent's Park, where there is once more bare clay.
The next higher (Boyn Hill) terrace is seen only in
fragments on this side of the river, but on the south side
it forms the flat areas of Clapham, Wandsworth and
Tooting Commons. It was in the gravel of the Taplow
terrace that John Bagford, in 1690, found the first
recorded flint implement, in Gray's Inn Road (or Lane,
as it was then called). He recognized it as of human
workmanship, and the mammoth's tooth found with it
he supposed to be that of an Indian elephant, brought
here by the Roman army. The implement he therefore
ascribed to the ancient Britons, thus giving it an
antiquity less than one hundredth of that now allotted to
it.

We know that there has been scarcely any change
in the Thames during the historic period, and very little
since the Neolithic period. The series of river-terraces
mark a much longer lapse of time, and correspond
approximately to the Palaeolithic period, during which
successive waves of tool-making members of the genus
Homo occupied the Thames Valley. Measured on the
historical scale the excavation of that valley represents
a very long duration of time, but on the geological scale